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WITHIN THE WEEK 


By the time you read _ these 
lines Pres TRUMAN’S “emergency 
flour” program shall have been 
fully inaugurated, despite pro- 
tests of grain growers and mill- 
ing men, who were not consulted 
in detailed development. Conced- 
ing need for conservation, these 
specialists would have preferred 
to ration flour, rather than alter 
formula. Their position should 
be noted. 

First, let’s explain 80% flour: 
Term means flour containing 80% 
of entire wheat kernel (roughly, 
8 to 15% more bulk than famil- 
iar white flour). Means more 
flour per bushel of grain. Looks 


But here’s the complication: 
That residue, called millfeed, is 
a high-protein food for poultry 
and dairy cattle; supplements 
corn in hog diet. Conservation 
program reduces both quantity 
and quality of millfeed. Fright- 
ened farmers may hold back 
wheat to feed livestock, thus re- 
ducing flour output. Alarmists 
are pointing to the prospect of a 
possible bread shortage by the 
middle of the yr. 

Another sidelight: New dark 
flour will take 50% more sugar 
and shortening. Latter may be 
a problem for bulk bakers, but 
sugar is a minor consideration; 
takes insignificant quantity, not 
to “sweeten” bread, but to acti- 
vate yeast. Anyway, you'll get 
more sugar as soon as the dicker 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


with Cuba can be completed. 

Farmer will do what he can to 
substitute for scarce protein 
feeds; will turn to legume pas- 
ture, where possible. But he faces 
new crop yr with wornout mach’y 
and indifferent labor. Moreover, 
fertilizer is scarce, due, in part 
(incredible as it may seem), to 
steel strike, About a fourth of 
our nitrogen is by-product of 
steel! 

Out here in the farm-belt we 
Shade our eyes and look west- 
ward. Those dust storms on the 
plains have us worried, Is it an 
early portent of coming crop fail- 
ure? In yrs past, the law of 
averages has worked overtime to 
favor our farmers. But a failure 
now would mean dire disaster to 
hungering hordes. 


PRICE CONTROL: Situation 
for OPA is not as tranquil as 
average citizen might conclude. 
Surely, the “consumer” wants 
clamps applied, but powerful 
blocs oppose. Labor and manage- 
ment are against controls for 
diametrically opposite reasons. 
Now, farm press has taken up 
cudgels. Bowtes didn’t do his 
cause much good in his confused 
and conflicting testimony before 
House committee. We think OPA 
will be extended, with limitations; 
perhaps with an agreement to 
throw off price controls as pro- 
duction reaches percentage of 
prewar output. 


With joint development of 
approach-coupler by . MINNE- 
APOLIS-HONEYWELL and CAA, 
We have automatic blind land- 
ing, long-sought missing link 
in all-weather flying. New 
“push-button” plane (differ- 
ing, from  outside-controlled 
“robot” plane) now takes off, 
flies pre-selected course, lands 
and stops on landing strip 
with no human hand touching 
controls. Signal victory over 
element in aviation (instruct- 
ors and seasoned pilots) who 
have fought “safe” planes on 
ground they take “sportsman- 
ship” out of flying ... With 
new products and processes 
emerging from wartime dis- 
coveries, industry is frankly 
worried over patent situation. 
More than 2 doz bills now in 
Congress propose tinkering 
with patent act. One bill would 
compel licensing of patents. 
Opponents say measure would 
discourage large-scale invest- 
ment for research, since orig- 
inator would be forced to share 
his findings 


with others 

by granting &. 
them license 

to manufac- 

ture. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 
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“Every morning as I walk to the 
office in Washington I see the 
children going to school, and I am 
impressed by the fact that % of 
them more definitely are under- 
nourished than most of the heifers 
and pigs on the farms. And this 
is one of the wealthiest cities in 
the world.”—HeEnry WaALLAce, Sec’y 
of Commerce, discounting danger 


of “too much production.” 1-Q 
“Don’t miss the big tug-of- 


peace event—Hands-across-the-sea 
versus Uncle Sam’s leg.”—Boston 
Herald. 2-Q 

“A brass hat is an officer of at 
least 1 rank higher than you whom 
you don’t like and who doesn’t like 
you.”—Brig Gen’l KENNETH C Roy- 
ALL, Undersec’y of War. 3-Q 

“I consider it a great honor, but 
I think I’d better just keep on 
acting."—Jimmy STewarT, movie 
actor, turning down proposal to 
become candidate for Democratic 
nomination for Gov of Pa. 4-Q 

“A Japanese woman never nags. 
If you stay out late she doesn’t ask 
where you’ve been and who you 
were with.”—Marine Lt, who wise- 
ly withheld his name, explaining 
Japanese womanhood’s charm. En- 
route home for discharge, he added, 
“This is not heresay evidence... 
I’m going back to Japan.” 5-Q 

“You can’t have exploitation of 
the consumer in yrs of scarcity, 
and exploitation of the producer 
in times of plenty."—-W J PaRrKEr, 
v-pres, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, pointing out need for 
sounder nat’l and internat’l poli- 
cies of distribution. 6-Q 

“We are asked to loan Socialist 
Britain $4 billion and Nationalistic 
China $2 billion and Socialist-Com- 
munist France $2% billion, plus $1 
to $6 billion for Communist Russia. 
This is a total of $10 to $15 billions 
to finance nations that publicly 
and officially denounce American 
capitalism.”—Sen Epwin C JOHN- 
son, of Colo. 7-Q 


“ ”» 


“If labor would get busy and 
quietly buy up shares of corpora- 
tions, they could attain their goals 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





far quicker than by their present 
Silly strikes.’—Rocer Basson, syn- 
dicated col, 8-Q 


“We don’t want a Soviet system, 
but on the other hand we don’t 
want a forced foreign kind of de- 


‘mocracy that the people don’t un- 


derstand.”—-WILHELM PIEcK, Ger- 
man Communist chairman, criticiz- 
ing policies in U S and British 
zones. PIECK’s party advocates 
merger of workers, including “peni- 
tent” Nazis, to rule country as best 
guarantee for peace. 9-Q 

“I hear that the U S is going to 
abolish sharecropping in Japan. 
Would it not be a good idea to 
abolish it in our own country?”— 
Letter to editor, Des Moines Regis- 
ter. 10-Q 

. » 

“I'll make her a star overnight, 
even if it takes a lifetime.”—Grec- 
ory Ratorr, movie director, en- 
thusing over a test of BaRBARA 
Wurrmnc for Carnival in Costa 
Rica. 11-Q 


“We'd like to entertain some of 
our friends. If we invited more 
than two people here, we’d have 
to go out to make room for them.” 
—Princess HANZADE, of Egypt, ap- 
praising limitations of N Y hotel 
room—only accommodations avail- 
able for princess and her husband, 
MOHAMMED-ALEY IBRAHIM. 12-Q 

“Americans are not humble. We 
are arrogant, lordly, and smug.” 
—Rt Rev Frep Inciey, Episcopal 
Bishop, Colo. 13-Q 


“ ” 


“It may be an aesthetic triumph 
—but it is not a bear. It has only 
4 teeth. It has no eyes. It is with- 
out a tongue. It has the tail of a 
beaver and the torso of a seal. 





“Te 





Whatever it may be, it certainly 
isn’t a Calif bear.”—-Dr Eucen Nev- 
Haus, Univ of Calif art prof, criti- 
cizing an animal designed on com- 


‘ mission for the univ, by BENIAMINO 


BENVENUTO BuFaANo, who designed 
the “buffalo nickel” and once said 
our Statue of Liberty isn’t “art.” 
Burano’s lofty response: “Some 
people think of a bear only as a 
bear.” 14-Q 

“The development of science, im- 
properly guided, can result in far 
more evil than good.”"—CHas A 
LINDBERGH. 15-Q 


“This yr, many who have served 
our armed forces will ret’n to civil- 
ian life. Would it not be a fine 
thing for parents to commemorate 
this event by planting some living 
thing, such as a sturdy tree which 
will grow into a thing of beauty?” 
—EarL G MAxXweELL, extension for- 
ester, Univ of Neb. 16-Q 


“Let me ask you: when are Am- 
ericans going home from China?” 
—Maj-Gen’l ANpREI Covroun-STan- 
KEVITCH, commander Soviet forces 
in Mukden (Manchuria) area, in 
reply to query regarding Soviet 
agreement to withdraw all troops 
Feb.1. (The Maj-Gen’l hinted 
that his troops will remain in Man- 
churia as long as American mar- 
ines and soldiers are stationed in 
China.) 17-Q 


“ ” 


“A good many Americans are too 
fat anyway.”—Pres Truman, refer- 
ing to his new food conservation 
program, 18-Q 

co ” 

“Circumstances have imposed 
sufficient restriction in eating and 
drinking and there is little scope 
for further self denial at the 
table.",—Announcement from office 
of BERNARD CARDINAL GRIFFIN, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, freeing 
English Roman Catholics from, ob- 
ligations of Lenten season this yr 
because of “difficulties of the 
times.” 19-Q 

« 

“All right, folks, fill up the back. 
Act like you’re in church.”—Bus 
Driver, of Chattanooga, Tenn, to 
passengers crowding aboard his 
bus. 20-Q 
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“If I am a Fascist, you are Mary 
Pickford.”—Juan Dominco PERON, 
candidate for presidency in Argen- 





tina and identified with pro-Nazi 
gov’t during war, quipping to Amer- 
ican correspondent. 21-Q 
“A man ought to change jobs 
every 10 yrs.”—WrLL1AM'_ BENTON, 
ass’t Sec’y of State in charge of 
public information, explaining why 
he left $18 million dollar business 
for gov’t job. 22-Q 
“It is possible that 
from it (living double) 
may emerge a new pat- 
tern of living for the 
future—a_ kind of community 
apartment house in which cooking, 
marketing and laundering are co- 
operatively done.”—Mrs 
M G,RvENBERG, dir of Child Study 
Ass’n of America, taking optimis- 
tic view of problem of living double. 
“ ” 
“We try to have com- 
munity meals, but one 
of the wives won’t do 
her share of cooking 
and dishwashing. And one of the 
men never comes to meals on time. 
The other wife is always washing 
things out and hanging them in 
the bathroom. She uses my pow- 
der and scatters it all over the 
place; she usés my curlers and 
breaks them. We've got to move.” 
—Wife of a -Navy lt, taking op- 
posite view of feasibility of living 
double. 








a 


“There are too many late sittings, 
too many people smoking and too 
many cameras.” — JAN MAsaRYK, 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
commenting on way UNO does 
things, 23-Q 

“It looks as though higher salar- 
ies for teachers is the only solu- 
tion of the teacher shortage.”— 
Rex Putnam, state (Ore) supt of 
public instruction. Expectation 
that large number of teachers 
would resume their professions 
after the war has collapsed, PUTNAM 
said. They are taking jobs in pri- 
vate industry where pay and work- 
ing conditions are better. 24-Q 


“ ” 


=) “Make your slogan Bosom Win- 


dows or bust, If you have any 


SIDONIE - 
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photos to pass out remember us. 
And if you need any promoters, 
remember us also.”—Twelve mar- 
ines stationed at Goleta, Calif, 
writing to Eunice SKELLY, Manhat- 
tan beautician who offered to wear 
a bare-bosom dress. 25-Q 

“That many records placed in 4- 
drawer file cabinets would line the 
ry tracks solidly from Washington 
to Chicago. Dumped out, they 
would cover an acre of ground and 
pile up nearly as high as the Wash- 
ington monument.”—U S Archivist 
Soton J Buck, describing am’t of 
paperwork needed for war. 26-Q 


“ ” 


“It’s easier to get a new job than 
a pr of nylons.”—Cashier in a Fond 
du Lac, Wisc, store. Hearing a 
patron remark that the store across 
the street had nylons, she grabbed 
her purse and ran, leaving custo- 
mers waiting for change. 27-Q 

“There’s an old saying that peo- 
ple in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones. The American people can 
hardly blame the Russians _ for 
their efforts to ferret out informa- 
tion from the Canadian Gov’t or 
any other gov’t when the U S Gov’t 
is making preparations to use a 
world-wide spy system itself ... 
the plans of the American Gov't 
are no less ambitious than those 
of other govt’s today . . .”—Colum- 
nist Davip LAWRENCE. 28-Q 


“ 


“Alaska is going to copy one of 
your customs. But instead of 
hanging flowers around visitors’ 
necks we are going to place a gar- 
land of silver fox furs around their 
necks.”—-Gov GRUENING, of Alaska, 
on meeting 2 women from Hawaii. 
Queried the women: “Don’t you 
grow mink in Alaska?” 29-Q 

“This is just part of our plan to 
undress the world in the interests 
of peace and _ prosperity.”—ALoIs 
Knapp, pres of American Sunbath- 
ing Ass’n, nudist organization, an- 
nouncing plans to battle the 2- 
pants suit. Said Kwapp, “If we 
could just get to work on the UNO 
we'd be getting some place. Even 
a diplomat can’t stand on his dig- 
nity when he’s standing in his al- 
together.” 30-Q 

“You hear it said the Church 
should ‘play up’ to Labor. Baloney. 
The Church belongs to all groups. 
Labor olight to wise up and get 


back into the Church . . . Labor in 
the corner saloon, at the race 
tracks, gambling, spending money 
recklessly just isn’t convincing. 
Reminds one of Capital.”.—Rev W 
HAMILTON AULENBACH, rector, Christ 
Church & St Michale’s, German- 
town, Pa. 31-Q 

“The trouble with this country 
is that the poor people have all 
the money.”—Letter to the Editor, 
N Y Herald-Tribune. 32-Q 


“What’s the good of this tele- 
scope up there on the mountain 
for 2 or 3 people to look thru?”— 
A Oalif State Senator, heading the 
“economy bloc” which cut from the 
budget $1,200,000 for a telescope at 
Lick Observatory. 33-Q 


“ ” 


“This epoch, its scientific discov- 
eries, are not more strange as my 
ideas.”—-SALVADORE Dati. (A _ state- 
ment to which those who have 
viewed the artist’s surrealist paint- 
ings may readily subscribe.) 34-Q 

“I believe people are honest and 
I am proving it. Kindly return 
this $1 bill in the enclosed envel- 
ope.”—Form note placed in 150 
pocketbooks, each containing $1, 
and scattered in Cleveland public 
bldgs, Experiment made by ALBERT 
Enow Payne, Republican candidate 
for Gov of Ohio. To date 70% 
ret’d. One with note attached: 
“From a Democrat.” 35-Q 
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Music While 
K Antrim, Forbes, 2-15-’46. 


You Think—Doran 


Music contributed notably to the 
miracle of our war production on 
the assembly line; it stimulated 
output, raised morale. Now it is 
being piped into business offices 
where headwork predominates .. . 

Muzak, which has installed its 
wired service in hundreds of busi- 
ness Offices, sent a questionnaire 
to every worker, then computed 
averages. Only 1.6% voted that 
music interfered with work. On the 
other hand, 87% found the time 
going faster; 83% found work 
more enjoyable; 83% reported the 
monotony was broken; while 75% 
get a lift, 60% have less fatigue 
and 73% find: their fellow-employ- 
ees more cheerful. 

“Music in offices is subdued ac- 
cording to the degree of concen- 
tration,” says sound engineer R L 
Cardinell. “Heavy thinkers get it 
just above the threshold of audi- 
bility. For others it’s stronger. 
All factors that tend to catch the 
ear—such as accents, change of 
tempo, loud basses, vocals—are 
eliminated . Entertainment is 
not its aim. ‘The worker should 
be no more aware of the music 
than of good lighting .. .” 

Music is used to begin, end and 
break up the working day. No less 
than 1 or more than 2% hrs of 
music per day is the rule... 

“We are just beginning to de- 
velop the possibilities of sound for 
head work,” says Muzak’s_ chief 
engineer. “If people who claim 
they require absolute silence to 
concentrate were placed in a near 
vacuum, where sound is reduced to 
a minimum, they would go nuts. 
For sound spells life. We're con- 
ditioned to sound, but our present 
need is for more that soothes and 
less that frays the nerves. Music 
is the answer.” 
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ADVERSITY—1 

When you’re down and out, some- 
thing always turns up — and it’s 
usually the noses of your friends. 
—Orson WELLES, Family Circle. 


AGE—Youth—2 

It is reported that when Diogenes 
was told he should take a rest, 
since he was an old man, he re- 
plied, “If I were running in the 
stadium, ought I to slacken my 
pace when approaching the goal? 
Ought I not rather put on speed?” 
. . - Good sense will dictate when 
we need to change our load and 
vary our pace, but we must keep 
on going, somehow—to the end. 
That’s part of the armament req’d 
to combat the perils of age. 
—EvERETT W Patmer, “Perils of 
Age,” The Pastor, 2-’46. 


AMERICANA—3 

In Virginia they’re going to se- 
lect Miss Hubba Hubba of 1946... 
In New Orleans they’re on the 
last leg of picking a Miss Nylon of 
1946 .. . In the East a corset manu- 
facturer is offering a $1000 V-Bond 
and a lifetime supply of girdles to 
the winner of a Miss Girdle-the- 
World Queen contest . .. In Chi- 
cago the National Hatchet Club 
is ogle-eyeing a potential Cherry 
Queen ... In a Western reforma- 
tory favorites are being nominated 
for the title: “Miss Demeanor of 
1946” . . . In Toledo a man calls 
his mother-in-law “Mrs Yakkity- 
yakkity Yak of Any Year” and an 
opticians’ association is considering 
staging a nationwide contest to 
find the Girl Who Wears Glasses 
at Whom Most Men Would Make 
Passes . . —Parade. 


ATOMIC AGE—4 

What’s the name of the uncredit- 
ed genius who made the splendid 
suggestion that the symbol of UNO 
should be a dove of peace laying 
an atomic bomb?—The Detroiter. 


CO-OPERATION—5 

Two little ragged Negro boys 
stopped in at a candy store in 
Philadelphia one day. ‘The store- 
keeper was attracted by their 
gentle manners; so when _ they 
asked if they could borrow 3 pen- 
nies, he offered them more. But 
they. refused. 

The next day the children ret’d 
with the 3 pennies. The man pro- 
tested, but the boys argued: “If 
we didn’t pay you back, we could- 


n’t ask you again if we needed to.” 
The rest of the story was not 
learned until mo’s later. It seems 
that the mother of a frail little 
Italian boy had to be taken to the 
hospital. While she was there, his 
two closest friends had provided 
his lunch at school. They did it 
by shining shoes after school and 
by serving a newspaper route be- 
fore school. Only once did they 
fall short of the lunch ticket, It 
was then that the candy-store man 
helped out.—Christian Advocate. 


DRINK—Drinking—6 

Many will be surprised to learn 
that, per capita, less alcohol is 
consumed in America today than 
in many previous periods of our 
history. From 1860 to 1915 the 
per capita consumption of absolute 
alcohol from distilled spirits drop- 
ped from 1.43 gallons to 0.64 gal- 
lons .. . The same decrease is noted 
in the per capita consumption of 
distilled spirits between 1915, when 
we consumed 0.64 gallons of abso- 
lute alcohol, and 1940 when we 
consumed 0.49. —Wm Cuas SKEATH, 
“How Shall We Teach Temper- 
ance?” Internat’l Jnl of Religious 
Education, 2-46. 


EDUCATION—7 

All our boys and giris are fully 
aware by now. .. of now the 
mores change from generation to 
generation and from place tc place. 
They all know that Hindus won’t 
kill snakes and that we see noth- 
ing sacred about cows. They all 
know that grandma never showed 
her legs, painted her face or stood 
at a bar demanding a Scotch and 
soda. They know all about the 
relativity of custom and conven- 
tion. What they need to learn 
right now is the body of absolutes 
of good and evil as centuries of 
Jewish and Christian traditions 
have defined them. They need to 
learn a core morality which is fixed 
tho the mores change every 10 yrs, 
a body of changeless truths which 
should be the basis of every cur- 
riculum — even the most secular. 
—Housert N Hart, “Spiritual Basis 
Must Be Taught,” Jnl of Education, 
1-"46. 


EDUCATION—Paradox—8 

Where fertility is too low for 
family replacement, where econom- 
ic resources are most abundant, 
and where cultural and intellectual 
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status of parents is high, we sup- 
port education liberally. 

In communities where the birth 
rate is high, where income per child 
is far, far below the nat’l norm, 
where cultural heritage is the poor- 
est, and where the home has least 
to contribute to cultural and in- 
tellectual growth, we support edu- 
cation niggardly. — NEwrTon Eb- 
WarDs, in a report to the American 
Council on Education. 





They DO Say... 

“They’re moving in on us!” 
shouts anguished Variety, com- 
menting on Srmmon & SCHUSTER 
plan to issue series of books 
“bridging the gap _ between 
scholarship and the public.” . 
LEonaRD Lyons directs atten- 
tion to the fact that Esquire, 
March 43, offered this: “To 
cure a worry—take on a bigger 
one.” The counselor: Harry S 
Truman ... Is there any sig- 
nificance in the fact that Horace 
JAYNE, who recently announced 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
considers selling wine and beer, 
is vice-director of the institu- 


tion? . DorotHy KILGALLEN 
gives with timely word that 
wolves who used to growl, 


“You’re out of the world” now 
say, “Honey, you’re off to the 
moon!” ... and Irvinc Horrman 
has coined a word for the Nazi 


criminals: “beastards” . . . HARRY 
Tuompson, of Sales Manage- 
ment, relays LOUISE HALL’s 


amusement at juxtaposition of 
titles on recent Look cover: 
“How to hold a wife’—“The 
Roosevelt Children.” 











FATE—vs Action—9 

An old Scotchwoman who tramp- 
ed about selling goods was in the 
habit of tossing a stick into the 
air when she came to the cross- 
roads, and taking which ever direc- 
tion the stick pointed. One day 
she was seen tossing it several 
times. On being questioned, she 
said the road to the right looked 
so drear-like that she tossed the 
stick till it pointed to the left, that 
looking a nicer way. — Sunday 
School Chronicle. 


INFLATION—10 

A notion amounting to an ob- 
session has spread thru the U S 
that any factor which raises prices 
produces inflation and that, if 





prices could be held at a level, we 
cannot have destructive infiation. 
A runaway monetary inflation is 
not a price phenomenon but a con- 
sequence of money debasement. 
The cause of our present inflation 
is the size, character and holding 
of our nat’l debt—Sam’L CROWTHER, 
“We Can Stop Inflation — Now,” 
Nation’s Business, 2-'46. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—I1 

To contend that world gov’t is 
no solution because it does not 
prevent civil war is like telling a 
man suffering from an inflamed 
gall bladder which immediately 
endangers his life that it is useless 
to remove the gall bladder because 
5 yrs after the operation he may 
get measles. Surely it is more 
sensible to cure the disease which 
is acute today, and to treat other 
diseases as they occur.—EMERyY 
ReEvEs, in letter to the editor, N Y 
Times. 


LEADERSHIP—12 

Society needs at all times the 
existence of people who will 
stretch their lives forward, as it 
were, as far as the soul can reach, 
sO as never to lose the light that 
shineth in darkness. For we must 
recognize that while the sense of 
right, on which all freedom in 
community depends, may widen 
and deepen without limit, so al- 
so, in adverse circumstances, it may 
wither or be perverted. Such per- 
version infecting the minds of a 
great people is a spectacle even 
more horrible than war itself— 
Wm Aytotr Orton, The _ Liberal 
Tradition. (Yale U Press) 


LEGISLATION—13 

When they had nothing better 
to do, prairie philosophers in young 
towns along the Santa Fe set their 
minds to grinding out laws for reg- 
ulating the road on the theory that 
anyone could run a railroad better 
than railroad men. After a time 
some of the new laws began to ir- 
ritate railroaders. The station agent 
at Florence (Kansas, 1872) wrote 
to a Newton paper suggesting a 
law to end all laws: 

“In case a horse gets scared at 
an engine the engineer shall take 
the engine apart as quickly as pos- 
sible and conceal the parts in a 
nearby ditch until the horse has 
passed.”—James MarRSHALL, Santa 
Fe, The Railroad That Built an 
Empire, (Random) 
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CONFIDENTIALLY 


THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 





One of our oldest industrial prod- 
ucts, dating back into the ageless 
past, is soon to have a formidable 
rival. Strictly speaking, the so- 
called “soapless soaps” are not a 
radically new development. Science 
has been working for many yrs in 
the direction of more effective de- 
tergents and formulas were pretty 
well developed in pre-war period. 
The special needs of our armed 
forces spurred scientists to renewed 
efforts. In particular, there was 
the demand for a “wetting agent” 
effective in any kind of water, 
against every form of oil and 
grease. New products were largely 
restricted to military use. 

Now, some of these synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals will soon be avail- 
able, This doesn’t mean that soap 
is on the way out, or that its total 
volume (some 4 billion lbs a yr in 
U S) will be appreciably reduced. 
Nevertheless, the big soap compan- 
ies, such as Proctor & Gamble and 
Colgate-Palmolive are getting into 
the new field, to meet competition 
of great chemical houses, Nat’l Ani- 
line, DuPont, Monsanto, etc. 


The production head of one of 
the great soap houses puts it in 
this paradoxical way: “For certain 
specialized purposes, soap isn’t a 
very good ‘soap’; there’s need for 
something new and better.” Post- 
war dishwashers and washing 
machines call insistently for the 
improved detergents. Enthusiastic 
proponents speak confidently of 
the “disappearing dish towel.” In- 
stead of droplets that require wip- 
ing, dishes washed the new way 
are covered with a quick-drying 
film. Basic difference in 2 types 
of products may be summed up 
thus: Soap combines with lime or 
magnesium in water to form a curd 
which doesn’t dissolve; is left as 
residue. The newer detergents 
combine with minerals, form quick- 
dissolving salts. 

















ADVERTISING: Billboard which 
flashes colored picture every 7 sec’s, 
will have early premiere in Los 


Angeles. New animated = sign- 
boards placed on rooftops, instead 
of along highways. Pictures are 
projected on specially-constructed 
screen which gives stereoscopic 
effect, eliminating distortion from 
any angle. Same type screen used 
for combat zone movies, withstands 
all weather. (Wall St Jnl) 
“ ” 

AUTOMOBILES: Eventually on 
the new automobiles it will be pos- 
sible to push a dashboard button 
and raise any one or all of the 4 
wheels on built-in jacks. (Grit) 

COMMUNICATION: Blind read 
ball of cord on which raised dots 
and dashes are marked by draw- 
ing twine thru fingers, translating 
message. Easier, faster than 
Braille. (Capper’s Wkly) 

HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: Sur- 
face heating unit for electric 
ranges, put out by Proctor Electric 
Co, provides accurate heat control 
for top-of-the-stove cooking. Ther- 
mostat, springing above heating 
unit, makes contact with bottom 
of saucepan, maintains suitable 
cooking temperature. Fully auto- 
matic, turns itself down when heat 
approaches selected temperature. 
(Forbes) 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Photocopies of 
drawings or manuscripts can be 
made in a normally lighted room 
in new rotary printer which uses 
green fluorescent tubes. Special 
paper on which copies are made is 
photographically sensitive to green 
light, but only slightly so to ordi- 
nary light. (Science News Letter) 


TELEVISION: Swiss scientist has 
developed “smell transmitter” to 
synchronize with television broad- 
casts; claims it will bring 2,000 dif- 
ferent aromas into living room. 
Not, we trust, simultaneously! 
(This Wk) 
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MANNERS—14 

Lady: a woman who makes it 
easy for a man to be a gentleman. 
—Humboldt (Neb) Republican. 


MARRIED LIFE—15 

Marriage resembles a pair of 
shears, so joined that they cannot 
be separated; often moving in op- 
posite directions, yet always pun- 
ishing anyone who comes between 
them.—Sypney SmiTu, Good House- 
keeping. 


PERSONALITY—16 

Every human being is born as 
an original and dies as a copy. 
—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


PRAYER—17 

A GI enroute to Europe during 
the period of the submarine men- 
ace, when the alert signal was 
sounded, prayed in this manner: “O 
Lord, thou art our refuge and 
fortress, our ever present help in 
time of trouble. Save us from be- 
ing torpedoed.” Then suddenly 
there was a terrific explosion, and 
the GI cried out in despair, “O 
Lord, we’ve been hit. Why hast 
thou forsaken us?” And _ then, 
realizing that his ship still plow- 
ed ahead on even keel, he looked 
about and joyously exclaimed, 
“Thank God, it was the other 
ship!” — JoHn W McKE vey, “What 
to Do,” The. Expositor, 2-’46. 


RACE—Discrimination—18 

If you ask a Christian school 
boy . .. who killed Caesar, he will 
not say the Romans, but Brutus, 
Cassius, and the others. Ask him 
who killed Lincoln; he will not 
say the Americans. But if you 
ask him who killed Jesus he will 
not say the Roman soldiers but the 
Jews.—Bruno LASKER, quoted by 
LOVELLA Mites, “Some Biographical 
Suggestions on the Problem of Anti- 
Semitism,” Education, 1-46. 


SNOBBER Y—19 

A Washington hostess phoned a 
friend and said: “I hear your hus- 
band is about to be appointed to 
a cabinet post. If that is true, 
won’t you both come to dinner 
Tuesday evening? If it isn’t true, 
do come in for coffee afterward.” 
—OLIvE EWING CLAPPER, Washing- 
ton Tapestry. (Whittlesey) 


SPEECH—SPEAKERS—20 
“Don’t be nervous. Do just as 


I do. Whenever I get up to speak 
I always make a point of taking a 
good look around the audience. I 


say to myself, ‘What a lot of silly 
fools. And then I always feel bet- 
ter.,—-WINSTON CHURCHILL’s advice 
to speakers. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE—21 

In an engine room it is impos- 
sible to look into the great boiler 
and see how much water it con- 
tains. But running up beside it is 
a tiny glass tube, which serves as 
a gauge. 

Like the water in the boiler, the 
depth of our spiritual existence is 
impossible to measure without a 
gauge. Outward appearances are 
not always accurate. But there is 
one truthful measure, and _ that 
measure is love. —Juanira A Mor- 
Rison, “Toward Greater Love,” Re- 
ligious Telescope, 2-23-’46. 





Sound Thinking 

“What I mean,” (said Mama,) 
“is that a professor stands up 
before the class and explains 
to the audience exactly what 
sound does.” 

“What sound does?” said 
Kathie. “I thought all sound 
did was to get heard.”—KeEn- 
NETH HorAN, Papa Went to Con- 
gress. (Doubleday) 22 











TALK—23 

Of the sounds the human ear 
cannot hear, it is a sad fact that 
none are made by the human 
tongue.—Banking. 


, TROUBLE—24 


To rid ourselves of burdens, pre- 
ferably by throwing them upon 
others, is a trait very old in the 


history of humankind. Emma 
HawKnrince tells us, in The Wisdom 
Tree (Houghton, Mifflin), that 


classic Athens kept a supply of 
useless persons, called Pharmakos, 
for this purpose. Two of these men 
were led out and 7 times ritually 
beaten with strong-smelling leeks 
or branches of wild fig, to notes of 
the flute. They were then driven 
into exile, carrying the troubles of 
the city with them. 


TRUTH—25 

Some persons profit by lying 
convincingly; I, by telling the truth 
unconvincingly. It is not so diffi- 
cult as you might suppose, for in 
this world, where actually nothing 
is commonplace, people believe only 
in the commonplace, that which 
they are accustomed to see— 
Rosert L Rrptey, creator of Be- 
lieve-it-or-not syndicated feature. 








@) 
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“, . . to anyone who will honestly search” 


Ward Twenty, by Jas WaRNER BELLAH (Doubleday $2), is a stark pic- 
ture of 24 hrs in a surgical ward of a military gen’l hospital. It isn’t a 


pleasant story. For Ward Twenty isn’t a pretty place. 


But here are 


realistic characters you need to know—and to understand. Here you'll 


meet Milton Halpern, blinded and bitterly 


inarticulate; his Brooklyn 


buddy Tony Schiappas, so concerned over Milton he’s forgotten the loss 
of his legs; Jackson, the big Texas cowboy who can never ride well again; 
Joe Keenan, who has lost his limbs but not his line. And Pasquale Can- 
cellare, who all his life had approached God upon his knees and now ap- 
proached him even lower—because his God had walked beside him all the 


way of war. 
putation. 
this time I get long ones!” 


Father Sheehy sat with Cancel- 
lare, and all of the goodness and 
all of the badness of the world 
seemed: to be sitting there with 
them, separated by a thin wall. 
Pasquale always felt that way with 
a priest. That the badness some- 
how filtered thru the priest and 
became good—and the badness of 
the world was kept from him. 
Brian Sheehy was of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Ghost and he 
knew far places. A fighter turned 
priest. But Italians always escap- 
ed the forthright heritage of his 
County Waterford mind. They 
were Catholics but they thought 
differently, acted differently. 


“My Mother since I am a little 
boy ... She want me to be a 
priest.” 


Brian Sheehy nodded. “Cancel- 
lare,” he said, “a lot of people want 
to be priests and a lot of parents 
want their boys to be priests. That’s 
why there are a lot of 2nd-rate 
priests in the world.” 

“How do you be a good priest?” 

“I don’t know.” Father Sheehy 
looked down at his old fighting 
hands and smiled. “Not by schools 
necessarily, not by your family 
wanting you to be one, not some- 
times even by hard study. I don’t 
know. But I know  this—inside 
after awhile, you know yourself 
whether or not you are any good.” 

“It’s beautiful.” Cancellare’s eyes 
were wide. He sighed. “Like 
music, like Christmas lights.” 

“No,” Brian Sheehy said, “that’s 
only the way some people see it. 
It can be very seamy. Very disap- 
pointing at times. It’s a hard fight 
in a tough ring. Cancellare—peo- 
ple are not very good in this world. 
A priest has to try to make them 
good, to talk them good, scare them 
good. Even kick them good. And 
then comes his own doubt some- 
times. Is he good enough him- 


“I am always short fella,’ Cancellare told Jax after his am- 
“They call me Shorty. This time I fool them. I get new legs, 


self to do this? Wise enough? Kind 
enough? Maybe you should be able 
to see that capacity in you before 
you go too far—” 


“Look, Father. Thees is me. Thees 
is how I think . . First I think of 
being priest because my mother 
she talk it so much. Then pretty 
soon, I think myself. But when I 
think I think maybe it’s just pride 
and pride is a sin, Maybe I’m not 
good enough to be a priest just 
because I think I want to be a 
priest, huh?” 


“Pasquale,” Father Sheehy’s voice 
was solemn, “I know what you 
are trying to tell me, but I don’t 
know what to tell you. You must 
work this out somehow for your- 
self . . . Now, you must go back to 
school. Somewhere along the way 
you must decide. But, remember, it 
is not as your mother saw it. Nor 
as you see it now. It is not music, 
Christmas, bright lights and color. 
It is a lifetime of work. At times it 
makes you fighting mad, You 
never finish to rest in the back- 
waters of contentment. You must 
get into life with your hands and 
your brain. The Church is living. 
It is not the past, the Saints, the 
great buildings—it is people.” 


Cancellare looked at the priest 
steadily. “I know this, but why you 
say all this—I know it so much 
better—” 


Father Sheehy reached out and 
touched his still chubby boy’s 
hand. “For today, then, I have 
been a priest, to you. For today, 
then, you see what it really is?” 


“Yes, Father.” 


“Walk in it then, Pasquale, and 
God will walk with you—for the 
way to the priesthood is not closed 
to you, my son, nor to anyone who 
will honestly search for it—and 
find it.” 












GEMS FROM 


In His Steps 
CuHas M SHELDON 


Dr CHas MONROE SHELDON died 
at his home in Topeka, Kan last 
wk, within 48 hrs of his 89th birth- 
day. Tho he wrote many books his 
renown rests almost wholly upon 
one little vol—the story of a small 
consecrated band who sought to 
conduct their lives in the pattern 
of Jesus Curist. The book was be- 
gun 50 yrs ago this month. Rev 
SHELDON read the chapters to his 
Sunday evening congregation, who 
followed the story eagerly, but it 
is not recorded that any mbr 
adopted the ascetic code. However, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, publisher of the 
Topeka Capital, invited Rev SuHEL- 
DON, in 1900, to edit that jnl for 
one wk according to strict Chris- 
tian concepts. The experiment was 
widely publicized, but the Capital 
at wk’s end promptly relapsed to 
its sinful worldly ways. Dr SHEL- 
DON suffered some loss thru failure 
to copyright the mss, but Grosset 
& Dunlap voluntarily paid royal- 
ties to the author. 


Loreen opened her eyes and 
smiled at Virginia who wiped the 
blood from her face and then bent 
over and kissed her. Loreen smiled 
again, and the next minute her 
soul was in Paradise. 

And yet this is only one woman 
out of thousands killed by this 
drink devil. (Loreen’s death could 
be attributed only indirectly to 
Strong Drink. She was killed by a 
beer bottle, thrown in an election 
riot—Ed.) ... 

Ye killed her, ye drunken mur- 
derers! A woman has been killed. 
Who? Loreen. Child of the streets. 
Poor, drunken, vile sinner. O Lord 
God, how long, how long? Yes the 
saloon killed her; that is, the 
Christians of America, who license 
the saloon. And the Judgment Day 
only shall declare who was the 
murderer of Loreen. 
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The southerly wind had dried the 
land, and the crops were suffering, 
so the farmers of the parish waited 
on the minister with a request to 
“put up a word or two for rain.” 

The minister, who had a reputa- 
tion for the efficacy of his supplica- 
tions on previous occasions, heard 
the deputation gravely, and after 
a silence, during which he carefully 
scanned the horizon, replied: “A 
wull, but A’ll bide a wee till the 
wind’s mair in the east.”—Financial 
Post. 

“as ” 

Last wk, for the Ist time in 5 yrs, 
the N Y Financial Writers’ ass’n 
put on their Financial Follies, pok- 
ing satirical fun at the nation’s 
business, political and financial 
leaders. 

One skit portrayed Sec’y Henry 
A Wallace as an old-fashioned 
medicine man. After a barker dis- 
posed of Wallace’s bottles of “uni- 
versal solvent and restorative,” a 
timid little fellow edged forward 
to introduce himself as the “com- 
mon man.” 

“Why, sir!” barked the barker, 
“Dr Wallace says this is your cen- 
tury!” 

“Good heavens!” wailed the 
wretch, “Have I got 86 yrs more 


OF THE WEEK 


GOSSIPER: person who can make 
a mountain out of a molehill— 
and then bring the mountain to 
you.—Des Moines Register. 

PEDESTRIAN: a guy with 3 good 
tires. —Journeyman Barber. 

America: the land where in one 
generation a family can rise from 
a plain cabin to a cabin plane. 
—Coal-Getter, hm, Enos Coal Co. 


The difference between a bach- 
elor and a married man is that 
when a bachelor walks the floor 
with baby—he’s . dancing!—EpiTH 
Gwynn, Hollywood Reporter. 











I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
RosBERT GIBBINGS 


Their conversation was in 
Irish, which I did not under- 
stand, but every now and again 
they would break into English. 
One was apparently telling the 
other how her son had taken a 
liking for a girl in the town. 
“But,” she concluded, “when I 
said to him, ‘How would she 
look under a cow?’ sure, that 
finished him. He never threw 
a thought to her since.”—Love- 
ly is the Lee. (Dutton) 








The young mother was terrified. 
While visiting several hundred mi’s 
from home, her baby had been bit- 
ten by a dog. What if rabies should 
set in? Should she notify her hus- 
band and perhaps worry him unnec- 
essarily, or wait and see? Finally, 
she sent him this telegram: “Some- 
thing terrible has happened, but 
please don’t worry.”— Pageant. 


“ ” 


Some yrs ago a progressive U S 
brassiere mfgr cabled our com- 
mercial attache in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. He was thinking of going in- 
to the Latin American mkt and 
would like advice on prospects in 
Costa Rica. 

The attache, a _ conscientious 
young man, made a thoro inves- 
tigation. Several wks later the 
astonished mfgr got a long letter. 
The attache said he had ascertain- 
ed that the women of San Jose, 
the capital, virtually never used 
them; that they were somewhat 
more in vogue among country 
women, but he doubted if much of 
a mkt could be developed since 
the country women seemed to pre- 
fer 5-gallon gasoline tins lined 
with brick. 

Only after a thoroughly puzzled 
exchange of correspondence did it 
develop that in the original cable, 
the word “brassiere” had been 
transmitted as “brazier.” — Inter- 
American, 


GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


Two very tired young ladies 
boarded a bus late Saturday after- 
noon after a wk’s hard labor in a 
business office. One of them com- 
mented that at least they could 
rest as long as they pleased on 
Sunday morning. “What time do 
you get up?” she asked her friend. 

“I have to get up very early,” 
she said with a little bit of sorrow. 

“You see,my mother is very relig- 
ious, and so I have to get up early 
and take the bottle of milk off the 
step, so the neighbors won’t know 
she’s still in bed.” —Pastor’s Wife. 





